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EBSTER’S dictionary defines 

spring fever as “the lazy, listless 
feeling which comes to persons with the 
first warm days of spring.” Then it 
adds the explanatory term, “humorous.” 
The spring fever idea may be humorous 
today; at least it is usually so treated. 
But there was nothing funny about it 
half a century or more ago. 

The spring lassitude was looked upon 
then as a physical malady, and drastic 
measures were taken to cope with it. 
Everyone was supposed to take medicine 
in the spring, for the blood had to be 
purified. And the taking of medicine in 
those days was no light matter. The 
physicians and pharmacists had not yet 
invented pleasing or inoffensive pellets. 
As spring came on, everyone took large 
doses of rhubarb, sulphur, and molasses 
to clear the blood. 

In those days there was some reason 
for speaking of “spring fever” and of 
regarding it as a physical disease. All 
through the winter, people had lived 
almost wholly upon greasy, starchy, or 
sweet foods. They had no green vege- 
tables or fruits to balance the diet and, 
by the time the fresh vegetation came in 
April, May, or June, many suffered from 
impaired health. 

Conditions are different now. A bal- 
anced diet is possible the year around, 
and one who falls behind with his work 
during the spring months cannot give 
the “spring fever” excuse. 

The chief trouble now is not a sea- 
sonal disease, but a competition of in- 
terests. Indisposition to work this 
month comes largely from the fact that 
there is so much else one would rather 
do. All sorts of games and of recreation 
beckon to us, to the young and the old. 

Especially in the school there is a 
tendency to slip. The one who follows 
the line of least resistance will listen to 
the voices that call him from his duties 
and will lie down on his job. Most 
students are probably falling down a 
little just now in the quality of their 
work. As the end of the year approaches 
many of them lag somewhat, just as a 
runner who lacks strength or drive slows 
down in the last lap. 

The tendency to fall back during the 
last weeks of the 
school year can be 
overcome by those 
who are strong, en- 
ergetic, and deter- 
mined. Even if 
others lower their 
standards, the stu- 
dent who really 
cares about develop- 
ing good vocational 
and character habits 
will not follow suit. 
If he keeps up a good record to the very 
end of the term, he will prove to him- 
self and others that he is a steady per- 
former day in and day out. 

Many students, if they were in a race 
or some other type of athletic competi- 
tion, could readily see the need for 
keeping up their efforts throughout the 
contest. The necessity of doing the 
same thing in school work is not so 
easy to ‘see, but it is every bit as im- 
portant in order to be a winner. The 
consistently good performer in school 
will be a valuable person in vocational 
life. 
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WIDE WORLD 


THESE SEMINOLE INDIAN GIRLS put on native costumes for a festival 


The Indians’ Future 


Some American Tribes 


Are Prosperous; 


AST summer, a family of tourists 

from the East Coast stopped for 
gasoline in a small Oklahoma town. 
As they were preparing to leave, a 
youngster leaned from the car and 
called to the filling-station manager: 
“I thought there would be lots of 
Indians out here.” 

“There are,” the manager replied. 

“Then why don’t we see any?” asked 
the boy. 

“You’re talking to a Cherokee now,” 
the manager told him. 

If these travelers went farther into 
the Southwest, they eventually saw 
Indians that were much easier to rec- 
ognize—tribesmen wearing blankets 
and other distinctive items of clothing 
—people who perhaps couldn’t speak 
English. 

In short, it isn’t possible to make 
sweeping statements about the charac- 
teristics of this nation’s approximately 
400,000 Indians. Their living condi- 
tions and their problems vary from 
tribe to tribe and from family to fam- 
ily. 

The Cherokee and other tribes in 
Oklahoma have produced numerous 
businessmen, engineers, mechanics, 
teachers, doctors, and lawyers. (Our 
map on page 2 shows only the Chero- 
kee reservations in North Carolina. 
But this tribe, along with various oth- 
ers, has large numbers of people living 
in Oklahoma, though not on a regular 





Suffer Great Hardship, While Others 
Federal Role Seriously Studied 


reservation there.) The Navajos—in 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah—con- 
sist mainly of impoverished farmers 
and herdsmen. Menominee tribesmen 
in Wisconsin have prospered through 
the sale of lumber from their valuable 
timber lands. 

The U. S. government, acting 
through its Department of the Inte- 
rior, seeks to look after the interests 
and welfare of our Indian population. 
This is a difficult job. In the words 
of a recent Interior Department re- 
port, it involves an “unusually complex 
set of relationships. between the fed- 
eral government and the more than 
200 Indian tribes or tribal groups.” 
It involves “thousands of laws and 
hundreds of treaties enacted and rati- 
fied over a period of more than 100 
years.” Questions continually arise as 
to how the Indians’ needs can best be 
served. 

In the case of the Navajos, as well 
as certain other groups, these needs 
are urgent. Here, in brief, is the 
trouble: . 

With a population of around 70,000, 
the Navajos make up our biggest group 
of Indians. Their reservation and other 
lands, in the great Southwest, cover 
an area about as large as West Vir- 
ginia. Since this vast domain affords 
roughly a third of a square mile per 
person, one might think that the Nav- 

(Concluded on page 2) 





Australia: A 
Rising Nation 
New Discoveries Are Spurring 


Industrial Development 


in Pacific Land 
INERS are swarming into Aus- 
tralia’s vast Northern Territory 
now that the four-month rainy season 
has ended. Most of them carry Geiger 
counters, the devices used to find ura- 
nium. The prospectors hope to discover 
new stores of the precious metal which 
is the raw material of atomic energy. 

A rancher named John White set 
off the big uranium rush. While walk- 
ing over his lands in Northern Terri- 
tory some time ago, he casually kicked 
a few colored stones out of his way. 
He suddenly realized that they fitted 
the description he had read in govern- 
ment pamphlets of uranium-rich rocks. 

White gathered the stones. Tests 
showed that uranium was present. 
Today the area where the rancher 
found the rocks is a big uranium-pro- 
ducing ‘field. All through Northern 
Territory, the search is going on for 
additional supplies of the atomic- 
energy fuel. 

Uranium is not the only important 
discovery made recently in Australia. 
Hundreds of miles to the southwest of 
the uranium region, oil was found 
last November in desert wasteland 
north of Perth. It is not yet known 
how extensive the petroleum supplies 
are, but two American geologists on 
the scene have described the newly dis- 
covered field as “another Saudi 
Arabia.’ 

Possession of uranium and oil will 
give a big boost to this Pacific nation 
that is playing a strong and growing 
part in world affairs. Australia has 
shot ahead rapidly in recent years. 
This modern industrial and farming 
country shows little resemblance to the 
wilderness on whose shores Captain 
James Cook, the famous English ex- 
plorer, planted the British flag in 1770. 

Cook’s voyage took place a few years 
before the American Revolution—an 
event which was indirectly to hasten 

(Continued on page 6) 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


INDIANS OF SOME MAJOR AMERICAN TRIBES live in the areas, mostly in the West, shown on this map 


Indian Tribes 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ajos could easily support themselves 
on it. However, the region consists 
largely of arid desert. Experts say 
that it could, under the best condi- 
tions, comfortably support only about 
35,000 people—half as many as the 
Navajo tribe contains. 

How do the Navajos make their liv- 
ing? Mainly by raising sheep and 
other livestock. But the grass and 
brush is so sparse in most parts of 
“Navajoland” that it doesn’t provide 
grazing for as many animals as the 
Indians want to raise. Sometimes the 
ranges have been badly overstocked, 
and practically all the vegetation eaten 
away. This has left the ground un- 
protected from the wind and from 
sudden torrents of rain. Large areas 
on the reservation have been severely 
eroded as a result. 

Members of the tribe operate at 
least one sawmill, along with some 
other commercial enterprises. They 
make sizable quantities of Indian 
goods for sale to tourists. A few 
thousand Navajo men and women sup- 
port themselves outside the tribal area. 


Shepherds 


The typical Navajo, however, is a 
herdsman. Living conditions for his 
family are extremely poor. A few 
years ago the Interior Department 
said: 

“The Navajo family lives in a hogan 

. one room built of logs and mud 
without a floor or window. There are 
no... modern conveniences. There 
is almost no furniture, seldom a stove 
or bed. Ventilation and heating are 
such as can be provided by a bonfire 
in the middle of the room and a hole 
at the top of the ceiling.” 

Reporters who have visited Navajo- 
jand in recent years tell us that quite 





a few families are now moving into 
small wooden houses. Nevertheless, a 
government report prepared as late as 
1950 indicated that 90 per cent of the 
Navajos were at that time still using 
log-and-earth hogans. 

Perhaps the most shocking piece of 
late information about the Navajo peo- 
ple concerns their health conditions. 
According to testimony given this 
year before a congressional committee, 
the average Navajo life span is only 
about 20 years—compared to about 68 
years for our population as a whole. 
The death rate from tuberculosis in 
1952 was more than 9 times as high 
among the Navajos as among white 
people. From measles it was nearly 
80 times as high for the Navajos as 
for whites. 


Desert Doctor 


One section of the Navajo country, 
150 miles long and 50 miles wide, was 
recently being served by a lone woman 
doctor and a Navajo nurse. These two 
women, government employed, were 
doing their best to look after the 
health needs of 7,000 Indians. 

Since living conditions are so bad for 
the Navajos on and near their reser- 
vation, why don’t thousands of these 
people move away and seek a liveli- 
hood elsewhere? The answer is that 
most of them aren’t prepared to han- 
dle jobs in the “outside world.” 

More than half of the adult tribes- 
men are unable to read or write. More 
than half cannot even speak English. 
Latest available reports indicate that 
at least half of the school-age children 
and young people are—for one reason 
or another—not in school. In 1950 
the entire Navajo population (of about 
70,000) contained only 4,000 people 
who had at least graduated from the 
elementary grades. 

Nearly four years ago the federal 
government launched a_ long-range 
program to improve conditions among 
the Navajos and their neighbors, the 








Hopi. It includes the construction of 
schools and hospitals, the building of 
new roads, and the development of 
irrigation and soil conservation proj- 


ects. Under it, some headway has al- 
ready been made. By the middle of 
this year, 18 new or _ remodeled 


schools and a new hospital will be 
“under construction or in use,” says 
the Interior Department. Everyone 
familiar with the Navajo and Hopi 
tribes agrees, though, that only a 
beginning has been made. Much more 
help is needed. 

There are certain other groups of 
Indians whose living standards are not 
so low. In fact, the members of some 
tribes live about as well as do a num- 
ber of the non-Indians in their areas. 
They may attend public schools and 
have food and housing comparable to 
what some of their neighbors have. 
For this reason, Congress is studying 
a set of bills to take numerous tribes 
out from under the special supervision 
(mainly as to land and property mat- 
ters) which our federal government 
today exercises over Indians. 

About 66,000 people, in groups scat- 
tered from coast to coast, would be 
affected if these bills were passed. 
Some of the tribes are the Flathead, 
Klamath, Kickapoo, Iowa, Chippewa, 
Menominee, and Seminole. There is 
much dispute, both among Indians and 
non-Indians, on whether all these and 
other groups involved are ready to 
give up special federal protection and 
control. 

Most people agree that our nation’s 
eventual aim should be to eliminate 
all special controls over the Indian. 
But the question is: Should we now 
take such long steps in that direction 
as the proposed measures would re- 
quire? 

Since there are many differences 
among the tribes who would be af- 
fected by these bills, it is hard to give 
over-all arguments applying to the 
whole group. In general, however, 


people who favor the measures argue 
as follows: 

“Federal supervision of the Indians 
should be ended wherever possible. 
When the people of a tribe are able 
to shoulder their full responsibilities 
as citizens and property owners, they 
should be allowed to do so. The tribes 
for whom such a change is now pro- 
posed can make far better progress 
‘on their own’ than with the present 
degree of federal control over their 
business affairs.” 

Observers who think the proposed 
measures go too far reply as follows: 

“Some of the tribes mentioned in 
these bills simply aren’t ready to give 
up their federal protection. Among 
the Florida Seminoles, for instance, 
few adults can speak English and 
fewer still can read or write. Buffalo 
Tiger, a Florida Seminole who recently 
spoke to a Senate subcommittee, said 
it will be 25 years before his people 
can handle their own business affairs. 
Uncle Sam shouldn’t place more re- 
sponsibilities on any group of Indians 
than those Indians are ready and will- 
ing to accept.” 


American Citizens 


Though tribal lands and business 
affairs are subject to varying degrees 
of special U. S. control, the Indians 
already have many of the same duties 
and privileges as do their fellow Amer- 
icans. They are citizens. They have 
the right to vote, though quite a few 
are excluded from the polls because of 
literacy requirements and the like. 
They are taxed along with other citi- 
zens, except for certain special exemp- 
tions on land and other property. They 
serve in the armed forces. 

They like to recall the ancient cere- 
monies and traditions of their people 
—just as do the Americans of Irish, 
Swedish, or Greek descent. The In- 
dian values his old tribal customs, and 
seeks to blend them with his growing 
role of citizenship in modern America. 
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| SPORTS | 


EXT week the 16 big-league teams 
start the long pennant races that 
will bring two of them into the World 
Series in October. Many of the na- 
tion’s top sportswriters predict the 
1954 campaign will have the same end- 
ing that last year’s play did. They 
think that the New York Yankees will 
triumph in the American League, and 
believe that the Brooklyn Dodgers will 
take the National League crown. 

As opening day approaches, the 
Yankees and Dodgers appear to be 
about as strong as they were a year 
ago. Boston, Cleveland, and Chicago 
are regarded as the New Yorkers’ 
chief rivals in the American League. 

The Red Sox are an up-and-coming 
team composed mostly of young play- 
ers. They may not, however, have 
enough experience to beat out the 
Yankees. Cleveland has its “Big 
Three” mound staff of Bob Lemon, 
Early Wynn, and Mike Garcia and the 
league’s home run champion in Al 
Rosen. Chicago is a hustling ball club 
with “Minnie” Minoso as its big gun. 

In the National League, Milwaukee 
seems to pose the major threat to the 
Dodgers. The Braves acquired Danny 
O’Connell from Pittsburgh and Bobby 
Thomson from New York in winter 
trades, but lost Thomson for some 
months as the result of a spring-train- 
ing injury. The Cardinals may also 
be in the thick of the pennant fight. 
The purchase of Vic Raschi from the 
Yankees should strengthen the Red- 
birds’ mound staff. 

Of course, some of the other teams 
not now regarded as strong contend- 
ers for top honors may yet fool the 
“experts.” That possibility always 
adds zest to the pennant races. 

A number of clubs are strengthened 
this year by the return of tested play- 
ers following a year or two in the 
armed services. If some of these play- 
ers regain their old form, they can 
boost their teams tremendously and 
alter the complexion of the pennant 
struggles. 

For example, Jerry Coleman is ex- 
pected to fill the gap in the Yankee 
infield created by the induction of Billy 
Martin into the army. Boston will 
profit from the return of left-handed 
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Willie Mays | 


Ted Williams 


pitcher Leo Kiely and outfielder Ted 
Williams. The latter, who put in a 
month of sensational play late last 
season following his return from 
Korea, may miss some early-season 
games because of an injury. 


The return of big Don Newcombe, ’ 


a top-flight pitcher, will bolster the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Milwaukee -can 
counter with Chet Nichols, a league- 
leading hurler in 1951, before his in- 
duction into service. Hard-hitting 
Willie Mays—back from army duty— 
should give the Giants a big lift, while 
the Cardinals are happy about the re- 
turn of pitcher Tom Poholsky. 





AA FISH makes news. 


is of a type that supposedly became extinct thousands of years ago. 


WIDE WORLD 


This coelacanth fish, on display in a French museum, 


However, 


“a year or so ago, one of the rare specimens was caught off the coast of Africa. 


‘Later, fishermen caught several more. 








Science in the News 








EVEN schools in Milwaukee County, 

Wisconsin, are trying out an experi- 
ment in teaching mathematics with the 
aid of the ancient abacus. This is the 
instrument used for calculating in 
most Asian countries. 

Many Asians say they can compute 
figures just as fast or faster with the 
abacus than western people can with 
more modern devices such as adding 
machines. The abacus contains rows 
of buttons which represent the various 
multiples of one, ten, 100 and 1,000. 

In the experiment, all children in 
the first, second, and third grades are 
given small abacuses. Their teachers 
use the devices in teaching arithmetic. 
At the end of the school year, tests will 
be given the students to determine if 
they were able to learn arithmetic bet- 
ter or faster than children in other 
schools who were taught by modern 
methods. 

* 

Starlings, pigeons, and other city- 
dwelling birds are looked upon by 
many people as a nuisance because of 
the noise they make. So ways of driv- 


ing the birds out of cities have long 
been sought. Two scientists at Penn- 
sylvania State College have been ex- 
perimenting and now think they may 
have a solution to the problem. 

The starling-removal method was 
developed by catching a few birds, 
holding them by the legs and shaking 
them. The starlings squawked and 
shrieked. The scientists interpreted the 
noise as the starling distress cry. So 
they made a tape recording of this call 
for 20 seconds, then repeated it on 
more tape until they had an hour-long 
recording. 

They then got a sound truck and 
amplified the recording louder than the 
noise of an airplane engine. The sound 
was turned against the starlings three 
evenings in a row for an hour and a 
half in the college town. The shrieks 
seem to have successfully scared the 
birds away. Recently in Washington, 
D. C., the same method was used on a 
government building with considerable 
success. 

Friends of the birds, however, are 
not too happy over these experiments. 





: Our Readers Say— 





Our school feels that something ought 
to be done to arouse America’s interest 
in public affairs. One way to accomplish 
this aim, we believe, is to give citizens 
in our communities more opportunities 
to take part in panel discussions on vital 
issues. High schools can play an impor- 
tant part along this line by sponsoring 
discussion groups and special meetings 
to debate community, national, and world 
problems. SuE LIVINGSTON, 

Seattle, Washington 
* 


The voting age should be lowered to 
18. Young people who have just learned 
how our government works are ready and 
eager to put this knowledge to use. It 
doesn’t make sense to keep them waiting 
until they are 21. It is like getting some- 
one prepared for a job and then forcing 
him to sit tight and wait until he has 
forgotten parts of what he learned. 


Doris ALTON, 
Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania 


* 


It is true that many high school stu- 
dents learn a great deal about public 
issues. That is not enough training to 
make wise voters out of them. After 
a person has had to go out in the world 
and earn his own way, then he has begun 
to learn how to weigh the good and the 
bad points of issues that affect his and 
our country’s welfare. It takes time to 
acquire the understanding needed to vote 
wisely. | BaRBARA SMART, 

Ellenburg Depot, New York 


Our class is often sharply divided on 
controversial issues, but we are unani- 
mous in our opinion that both Hawaii and 
Alaska should be admitted as states. We 
extend an invitation to all Hawaiians and 
Alaskans to join our country as free and 
equal partners with other states. 


MADELEINE GALLAGHER, 
Akron, Ohio 


* 


I’d like to comment on Bobby Rayes’ 
statement that auto manufacturers are 
having @ horsepower race and are for- 
getting about safety devices. It is true 
that the horsepower of cars has been 
increased within the past several years. 
But this power can be used by a motor- 
ist when a quick spurt of speed is needed 
to save his life. A person with bad driv- 
ing habits can abuse that power. That 
is the fault of the driver, not the auto. 
Bad driving habits and driving while 
drinking—those are chief causes of auto 
accidents, not horsepower. 


JOSEPH GAGNE, 
Williston, South Carolina 


* 


I think that when a boy and a girl go 
out on @ date the girl should pay her 
own way. Girls, who have part-time jobs, 
usually earn just as much money as ten 
do. Also, allowances from parents are 
generally about the same for girls as for 
boys. hat do other readers think of 
this idea? KENNY Morris, 

Delaware, Ohio 





Your Vocabulary 








In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 5, column 4. 


1. He is supported by a number of 
cogent (k6’jént) arguments. (a) weak 
(b) convincing (c) new (d) old. 


2. He had the tacit (tis’it) approval 
of the party’s leaders. (a) enthusi- 
astic (b) implied (c) outspoken (d) 
necessary. 


3. He was delighted that his friend 
had no part in this calumny (kil’im- 
ni). (a) defeat (b) phony victory (c) 
false accusation (d) battle. 


4. Diplomats are planning gambits 
(gim’bits) to deal with the expected 
Russian move to admit Red China to | 
the United Nations. (a) objections 
(b) publicity releases (c) opening 
moves (d) discussions. 


5. Few were impressed with his pet- 
ulant (pét’i-lint) attitude. (a) peev- 
ish (b) carefree (c) unfair (d) crazy. 


6. It was a parlous (par’lis) move at 
best. (a) illegal (b) dangerously 
clever (c) stupid (d) useless. 


7. The plan was to ostracize (és’tri- 
siz) him. (a) capture (b) exclude 
(c) kill (d) make a fool of. 





PUZZLE ON AUSTRALIA 


Fill in the numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to the descriptions given below. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell out the two words 
often used in referring to Australia as 
the “continent a 





1...  _. is one of Australia’s 


leading mining products. 


2. Captain __._____=——sswwas:‘the ex- 
plorer who enabled Britain to claim and 
settle Australia. 


3. Australia is the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of - 


4. One of Australia’s two biggest cities. 

5. Recent discovery of the atomic ma- 
terial in that country may prove 
of great value to the free world. 


6. , a large island and 
a state of Australia. 


7. land makes up a large 
part of the continent. 


8. Last name of the prime minister. 


9. The capital city is 
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Last Week’s 


HORIZONTAL: Madagascar. VERTICAL: 


1. Mau Mau; 2. France; 3. gold; 4. Gi- 
braltar; 5. Angola; 6. diamonds; 7. Suez; 
8. coal; 9. uranium; 10. Britain. 
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WIDE WORLD 


HIGH SCHOOL air raid drill at Bethesda-Chevy Chase (Maryland), a suburb 
of Washington, D. C. The students stand in a school corridor against a wall 
during an exercise in what to do—if enemy planes should try to bomb the capital 


city with hydrogen bombs. 


Around the Globe 


New Mexico’s Democratic Senator 
Dennis Chavez, since he was recently 
given a vote of confidence by the Sen- 
ate, has been able to concentrate full 
attention on his lawmaking duties. A 
number of Republican lawmakers had 
argued that Chavez should be un- 
seated. They accused his supporters 
(not him) of tampering with the bal- 
lots in the 1952 election. Democrats 
denied the GOP charge. The Demo- 
crats and a few Republican lawmakers 
backed Chavez when the issue came 
up for a final vote in the Senate. 

Tax cuts, similar to those passed by 
the House last month, were approved 
by the Senate about 10 days ago. The 
tax measure provides for reduced 
levies on a long list of items such as 
telephone bills, movie tickets, house- 
hold appliances, and jewelry. As of 
this writing, some differences between 
the Senate and the House bills must 
still be ironed out, and the President’s 
signature is needed before the tax cuts 
go into effect. 

Butter prices may soon come down a 
little. The Eisenhower administration 
is considering plans to offer our sur- 
plus butter to consumers at reduced 
prices. A program for exchanging 
surplus butter for Russian metals is 
also being studied. 

Russia’s nation-wide election, held 
last month, turned out as expected. 
Officials picked for government posts 
by the top communist leaders won 
hands down. However, the names of 
about one tenth of the Red officials 
who held office last year did not show 
up on the latest election lists. This 
has led some observers to believe that 
Russia’s Premier Malenkov is still 
“purging” from government posts of- 
ficials considered to be “unreliable.” 

Slum areas in our cities are respon- 
sible for a high percentage of serious 
sicknesses in our country, health offi- 
cials declare. They point out, as an 
example, that about half of all dis- 
eases reported in Washington, D. C., 
last year struck the third of the capi- 
tal city’s population who live in sub- 
standard homes. 


Our farm production may be as high 
in 1954 as it was last year, if we have 
favorable weather conditions. The De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that 
farmers are putting just about as 
much of their land under cultivation 
this year as they did in 1953. Uncle 
Sam has been trying to get farmers 
to grow less because government ware- 
houses are already bulging with sur- 
pluses of certain crops that cannot be 
sold on the regular markets. 


Industrial Arts Contest 


Do you like to make unusual articles 
out of wood, wrought iron, leather, or 
some other material? Do you like to 
draw? If you enjoy working on these 
or similar projects, you may want to 
enter the Ford Motor Company’s 
eighth annual Industrial Arts Awards 
competition. The contest is open to 
all American students in grades 7 
through 12. 





Cash prizes, gold pins for outstand- 
ing achievement, and merit awards 
will be given to more than 1,500 com- 
petitors who turn in the best projects. 
The 30 top prize winners and their 
teachers will be guests of the Ford 
Motor Company for three days of 
sight-seeing and entertainment in the 
Detroit area next September. The 
winners will be announced August 16. 

For further information and entry 
blanks, write to the Industrial Arts 
Awards Department, Ford Motor 
Company, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 


Israel-Arab Dispute 


Israel and her Arab neighbors have 
been living under an uneasy truce 
since early 1949. At that time, the 
United Nations was able to end large- 
scale fighting between the two sides. 
Last month, trouble broke out anew 
when 11 Israelis were killed in an 
ambush on a bus. The Jews say the 
Arabs committed the crime. Arabs 
deny the charge. 

Both sides have gone to the UN 
with their troubles. Israel wants the 
world body to condemn the Arabs for 
the killing of Jews. Spokesmen for 
Arab lands accuse Israel of using its 
charges against them as an excuse to 
launch an attack on its neighbors. 
Arabs want the UN to check into re- 
ports that Israel is moving troops to 
the Jewish borders with Jordan, Syria, 
and Lebanon. The United Nations is 
now studying all sides of this dispute. 


Powerful Blast 


Japan, the first nation on the globe 
to feel the effects of an atomic attack 
on its cities during World War II, is 
worried about our current atomic tests 
at Eniwetok. Early last month, when 
the United States exploded a weapon 
said to be a hydrogen bomb, things 
began to happen which caused alarm 
among the Japanese. 

Though the Eniwetok testing areas 
are more than 2,000 miles from the 
Japanese mainland, some radioactive 
dust—not enough to be harmful—was 


ce el 


ALLIED AND U. S. AIRMEN go to school together at Keesler Air Force Base 


in Mississippi. 


The group, including men from the Netherlands and Thailand, 
and an American G.I., is studying electronics. 


Helping to train members of our 


allies’ armed forces from Europe, Asia, Latin America, and elsewhere is part 


of the U. S. foreign aid program. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


detected in Japan. A few Japanese 
fishermen, who were some distance 
from the blast area, suffered injuries 
from atomic particles. Certain sup- 
plies of fish, one of Japan’s chief foods, 
were found to contain dangerous quan- 
tities of atomic radiation. 

Last month’s test showed us that 
the latest nuclear bombs are almost 
unbelievably destructive. Scientists 
say the trial blast was at least 500 
times more powerful than atomic mis- 
siles dropped during World War II. 
The explosion shook buildings on. an 
island nearly 200 miles away. 

Our experts are now taking extra 
precautions to prevent damage to the 





MGM 


From “Gypsy Colt” (see movie review) 


Japanese and other people of the Pa- 
cific area from future atomic tests. 
Those people, on the other hand, are 
asking why we don’t conduct our ex- 
periments close to our own mainland, 

Meanwhile, the devastating bomb ex- 
plosion on Eniwetok has helped awaken 
more Americans to the need for 
stronger air defense measures. A 
number of communities across the na- 
tion are now working on new pro- 
grams for defense against an H-bomb 
attack if one should come. 


Story of a Horse 


A dramatic story of a horse’s affec- 
tion for his young mistress is the 
theme of MGM’s Technicolor film, 
“Gypsy Colt.” Movie fans will detect 
a similarity between this story and the 
poignant tale of ‘“Lassie Come Home.” 
Both movies are based on stories writ- 
ten by Eric Knight. 

Ward Bond and Frances Dee play 
the part of the Macwades, a couple 
who live on a drought-stricken farm 
in the West. Because they are too 
poor to pay their bills, the Macwades 
are forced to sell a horse belonging 
to their daughter (Donna Corcoran). 
Much of the film shows how the horse, 
named Gypsy, tries to return to his 
young mistress. 


Heavy Fighting 


Hard-pressed French and native 
troops have been dealt some stinging 
blows by communist rebels in Indo- 
china within recent weeks. The Reds, 
using heavy artillery and anti-aircraft 
guns on a large scale for the first time 
since the fight began about 74% years 
ago, managed to drive the French 
from certain outposts in northern 
Indochina. The rebels get their arms 
from nearby Red China. 

To help bolster French fighting 
strength, the United States has agreed 
to step up arms aid to the southeast 
Asian land. We are planning to send 
additional planes and other war goods 
to Indochina as speedily as possible. 
We are also offering to send a training 
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mission to the embattled land to help 
train native troops. 

Meanwhile, heavy rains are likely 
to turn much of Indochina into a sea 
of mud this month. The rainy season 
in this part of the globe usually lasts 
from April to October. It is expected 
to give the southeast Asian land’s 
anti-communist forces a “breather.” 


New McCarthy Probe 


Republican Senator McCarthy 
charges that communists have consid- 
erable influence in our press, radio, 
and television. He has declared that 
he is conducting a private hunt for 
Reds in these fields. 

Certain representatives of news- 
papers and broadcasting firms contend 
that the Wisconsin lawmaker is launch- 
ing a probe into their activities solely 
because many of them have been criti- 
cal of his methods in conducting anti- 
communist investigations. 

Each of these views has supporters. 
Those who agree with the Wisconsin 
legislator say: “The ‘left-wing’ press, 
as well as some radio and television 
newscasters, are following a pattern 


‘of attack on Senator McCarthy similar 


to that of communist leaders. This 
and other evidence shows that Reds 
dominate certain papers and broad- 
casting firms.” 

Other Americans maintain: “Most 
of the newspapers that disagree with 
McCarthy are not ‘left-wing’ at all. A 
large number of these papers backed 
Eisenhower for the Presidency in 1952 
and continue to support the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s policies. The newspapers 
critical of Senator McCarthy include 
such respected and conservative pub- 
lications as the New York Times, the 
New York Herald Tribune, the Wash- 
ington Star, and the Christian Science 
Monitor.” 


Aerial Observers 


Pilots who fly the nation’s commer- 
cial passenger planes are adding an 
extra chore to their duties. While fly- 





government. 


ing their craft on regular runs, they 
keep a constant lookout for strange 
ships, submarines, or aircraft. 

The pilots, who are members of the 
American Federation of Labor’s Air- 
line Pilots Association, have set up a 
special intelligence system for collect- 
ing information on strange craft. 
They report any unusual happenings 
to their union headquarters immedi- 
ately. From there, the news is flashed 
to the nearest military installations 
for a quick check of the object. 


Letters of Complaint 


We have received only two letters of 
criticism on our various articles deal- 
ing with controversies in which Sena- 
tor McCarthy of Wisconsin has been 
engaged. One letter expresses this 
point of view: 

“You said McCarthy made the state- 
ment that the Army was protecting 
communists. That isa lie. McCarthy 
said the Army as an organization was 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Sports promoters are hard put to 
find someone strong enough to stay in 
the ring with Rocky Marciano. They 
might look up the man who screws 
the caps on glass jars. 


* 


Communication facilities have been 
so perfected that it is possible on the 
same day for every nation in the world 
to be shocked by the conduct of all 
the others. 









































HARRISON IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“That you, Hubert? Did you know 
your picture was in the paper?” 


“Do you realize,” said a man in a 
cafeteria to a stranger across the 
table, “that you are reading your paper 
upside down?” 

“Of course I realize it,” snapped 
the stranger. “Do you think it’s 
easy?” 

* 


Alligators are harmless when they 
keep their mouths shut, an expert says. 
The same thing is true of gossips. 


* 


A California woman rancher says 
she has the biggest lemon in the world 
on her place. And what does he say? 


* 


The dictionary is a great comfort. 
When it gives you information, you 
don’t; have the uneasy feeling that it 
is propaganda. 

* 


“What’s your idea of civilization?” 
“It’s a good idea. Somebody ought 
to start it.” 


KLEIN FROM 


LAUNDRY DAY on Formosa, the island headquarters of the Nationalist Chinese 


BLACK STAR 


It’s quite a Chinese custom to do the washing in a stream. 


not protecting commies, but only cer- 
tain elements in the Army, consisting 
of about one per cent. Why your 
newspaper has shown such unfair dis- 
crimination against McCarthy, I do 
not know.” 

The other letter says this: “I do 
think your article gave top honors to 
McCarthy. I fear you have leaned over 
backward in your attempt to avoid 
being burned by a hot potato.” 

Obviously, any paper that gives the 
pros and cons on controversial issues 
is going to be criticized occasionally by 
members of both sides in a conflict. 
The fact that we get so few criticisms 
of this kind, however, encourages us 
to believe that our opposing argu- 
ments are equally balanced. 

In answer to the criticism that we 
misrepresented what McCarthy said 
about protecting communists, the 
record shows that, in a statement 
which he made on February 21, the 
Senator referred to “the Army’s at- 
tempt to coddle and promote commu- 
nists.” These were his exact words 
without any qualifications. Later, he 
did make the “one per cent” state- 
ment, but that was after we went to 
press. 


Governors Visit Korea 


South Korea entertained five Ameri- 
can governors last week. They were 
Dan Thornton of Colorado, John Fine 
of Pennsylvania, Robert Kennon of 
Louisiana, Johnston Murray of Okla- 
homa, and Allan Shivers of Texas. 

President Eisenhower asked the 
governors to go to Korea for first-hand 
facts about the problems of South 
Koreans. They will report their find- 
ings to the nation. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the major articles next week will 
deal with (1) Latin America, and (2) 
primary elections. 


References 


“Australia,” by Robert G. Menzies, 
Prime Minister of Australia, The 
Rotarian, November 1953. 


“Down Under: The Underpopulated 
Dominions,” by John S. Galbraith, Cur- 
rent History, December 1953. 





Study Guide 


Indians 











1. Approximately how many Indians 
are there in the United States? 

2. Though to the casual observer it 
appears thinly populated, the Navajo 
region is “overcrowded.” Explain. 

3. Using facts and figures, compare 
Navajo health conditions with those of 
our population as a whole. 

4. Give figures on the schooling of the 
Navajos. 

5. What is the federal government 
seeking to do for Navajo and Hopi tribes- 
men? 


6. What important action is Congress 
considering, with respect to certain other 
Indian tribes? 


7. Give arguments used by people who 
favor this action, and the arguments of 
those who think it goes too far. 


Discussion 


1. By what means do you think our 
government can best improve conditions 
among the Navajos and other impover- 
ished tribes? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


2. Which do you think would be more 
harmful: keeping a tribe under special 
federal protection and supervision too 
long, or removing such protection and 
supervision too soon? Explain. 


Australia 
1. What vital raw materials have been 
discovered fairly recently in Australia? 
2. Describe the settlement of the island 
continent. 
3. What are the main products which 
Australia buys and sells abroad? 


4. How has_ Australia’s 


economy 
changed in recent years? 


5. What steps has the country down 


under taken to attract new settlers? 
Why? 

6. What is the Snowy Mountains 
project? 


_7. Describe Australia’s ties with Brit- 
ain and with the United States. 


8. Tell about the political setup in Aus- 
tralia. 


Discussion 


1. What do you think is Australia’s 
greatest need today if she is to become a 
major world power? Why? 


2. Australia has ties with both Britain 
and the United States. Do you think she 
could sever her ties with one or the other 
without loss, or does she receive benefits 
from both? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is involved in the latest dis- 
=e Israel and her Arab neigh- 
ors? 


2. Why are the Japanese criticizing 
our atomic and hydrogen bomb tests in 
the Pacific? 


3. How has the war in Indochina been 
going recently? 


4. What are the pros and cons con- 
cerning McCarthy’s charges that “left- 
wing” members of the press, radio, and 
TV are responsible for many of the at- 
tacks against him? 


5. Briefly describe the educational pro- 
gram being carried on in Portugal. 


6. How many time zones are there in 
the United States? 


Pronunciations 

Antonio de Oliveira Salazar—an-té’nyoo 
di aw-li-va’ruh sa-la-zar’ 

Hopi—ho’pé 

Klamath—kliam’ath 

Mozambique—m6-zam-bék’ 

Menominee—mé-nom‘i-né 

Navajo—nav’a-ho 

Answers to Your Vocabulary 

1. (b) convincing; 2. (b) implied; 3. 

(c) false accusation; 4. (c) opening 


moves; 5. (a) peevish; 6. (b) danger- 
ously clever; 7. (b) exclude. 
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the settlement of Australia. In those 
days in England, many people were 
thrown in jail for political reasons and 
for petty offenses. When jails became 
crowded, the British had been in the 
practice of sending some of the pris- 
oners to America to get rid of them. 
After the Revolution, though, Britain 
could no longer transport her undesir- 
ables to America, and decided to send 
some of them to Australia. 

In 1787 a fleet of 11 vessels set out 
for the remote island in the southwest 
Pacific, carrying 1,500 persons: Nearly 
800 were convicted people. In Janu- 
ary 1788, the fleet anchored off eastern 
Australia. The first settlers pitched 
their tents near the present site of the 
city of Sydney. 

There followed a period of explora- 
tion. In the track of the explorers 
came the cattle and sheep men, and 
the farmers. The discovery of gold 
in 1851 brought thousands of new 
people into the country, and marked 
the real beginning of Australia as a 
nation. 


Vast Continent 


What those explorers who pushed 
inland found was a vast continent al- 
most the size of the United States. 
The only humans they saw were native 
tribesmen, armed with boomerangs 
and weapons of stone, and living the 
life of the Stone Age. Today there 
are only about 60,000 of these natives, 
many of whom live on reservations 
like American Indians. The explorers 
also found some of the world’s strang- 
est animals, including the kangeroo, 
the koala, and the platypus. 

It was soon apparent that lack of 
rainfall made more than half of Aus- 
tralia unsuitable for farming. West- 
central Australia proved to be a series 
of deserts. Fertile regions were largely 
along the coast, principally in the east. 

Almost from its earliest days of 
settlement, Australia has been known 
as a great cattle and sheep country. 
Even now she is the world’s greatest 
producer of wool, sold abroad in large 
quantities. She also sells wheat, meat, 
and minerals. Britain is Australia’s 
biggest customer, followed by the U.S. 
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Australia Is Rising Pacifie Power 
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AUSTRALIA is frequently called the “continent down under”’—because it is in the Southern Hemisphere, south of the 


Equator, or “under us” on the globe. 


From other lands, Australia buys 
such products as textiles, machinery, 
oil, and timber. Her principal sup- 
pliers are Britain and the United 
States. Australia has had her ups and 
downs in trade over recent years, but 
today trade conditions are encouraging 
with sales running ahead of purchases. 

Because of the long-time emphasis 
on sheep, cattle, and wheat, Americans 
often think of Australia mainly as a 
farming country. In recent years, 
though, the nation’s economy has 
swung heavily toward industry. World 
War II—in which Australia played a 
major role as one of the Allies—set 
the stage for this development. 

Into four frenzied years during 





HORACE BRISTOL FROM THREE LIONS 


Australia, which leads the world in wool output 


World War II, Australia packed 20 
years of industrial activity. With 
American aid, hundreds of new fac- 
tories came into existence. The steel 
industry, based on abundant resources 
of iron ore and coal, was expanded, and 
many new plants were built. The 
progress continued after the war. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1952, for example, 
the number of factories rose by 70 
per cent. 

The result is that today Australia 
is one of the most highly industrial- 
ized nations in the world. Steel and 
other metal industries lead all the rest, 
but new industries include the manu- 
facture of motor cars, tractors, news- 
print, and rayon. Today the typical 
Australian is no longer a man of the 
land—in fact, only about 16 per cent 
of Australian breadwinners are now 
engaged in rural activity, compared 
with about 30 per cent in 1901 and 
about 20 per cent just before World 
War II. 

One of Australia’s big aims in recent 
years has been to attract settlers. 
There are only about 3 Australians to 
the square mile as compared to about 
53 in the United States. During and 
after the war, there were serious labor 
shortages throughout the country 
“down under.” 

Because of her large arid areas, 
Australia will never be able to support 
as many people as the U.S. does. How- 
ever, Scientists think that, under pres- 
ent conditions, the country can support 
up to 25 million people, almost three 
times its present population. 

Since World War II, Australia has 
encouraged immigration. In the past 
eight years, about 800,000 people from 
other lands have settled on the big 
island continent. Most have come 
from Great Britain and Commonwealth 
countries. In addition there have been 
many arrivals from Ireland, Germany, 
the Netherlands, and other European 


Both in area and population, it is the smallest of the world’s continents. 


lands. A business recession in recent 
months, though, has brought about 
some unemployment and has caused 
the rate of immigration to be tempo- 
rarily reduced. 

Another big aim of Australia is to 
expand further its farm and industrial 
production. The government is trying 
to raise food production 20 per cent 
in five years. It wants especially to 
boost the output of wheat and other 
grains, cotton, meat, and milk. By 
adding needed elements to the soil in 
certain uproductive areas, a great deal 
of former wasteland is being made 
fertile. 

The government’s biggest single 
undertaking in the development pro- 
gram is the Snowy Mountains project 
in southeastern Australia. This is a 
mammoth electric-power and _ irriga- 
tion program that will take 18 years to 
complete and will cost about half a 
billion dollars. It is expected to double 
the nation’s output of electric power, 
and will supply water for the irriga- 
tion of a great deal of arid country. 
The Snowy Mountains scheme has 
sometimes been called ‘Australia’s 
Tennessee Valley Authority.” 


Transportation Problem 


The people of that land are also 
working to solve one of their most 
persistent problems—that of transpor- 
tation. The country is so large and 
thinly settled that it is difficult and 
expensive to get from one area to an- 
other. The airplane is helping solve 
the problem, though, for Australians 
are among the world’s most air-minded 
people. It is also felt that the recent 
discovery of oil may give motor trans- 
port a big boost and, in time, bring 
about new highway systems. 

Though Australia is completely in- 
dependent, she still retains ties with 
Britain as a member of the Common- 
wealth. How close and enduring these 
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ties are has been evident in recent 
enthusiastic 
crowds have greeted Queen Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh in their 
tour of the continent. During their 
two months’ stay, the royal couple 
visited nearly all the thickly populated 


areas. 


While Australia has strong bonds 
of tradition and sentiment with the 
mother country, there has been a 
marked increase during recent years 
in friendliness between Australia and 
the United States. During World War 
II, thousands of Americans were sta- 
tioned in Australia. It became a great 
allied military base for pursuing the 
war in the Pacific. 


Defense Treaty 


In recognition of the important role 
that Australia plays in Pacific de- 
fenses, the United States is bound to 
the land down under by the Anzus 
Pact. This treaty links the U. S., 
Australia, and New Zealand—the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth country lying east 
of Australia—in defense matters. The 
three countries agree to cooperate with 
one another in case of an attack, and 
to keep peace in the Pacific. 

The location of Australia makes her 
especially important in the struggle 
between the communist lands and the 
free world. The communists are now 
threatening southeast Asia. If they 
should succeed in taking over this part 
of the world, Australia would be de- 
mocracy’s big outpost in the southwest 
Pacific. 

Australia’s democratic government 
is much like that of Britain. There are 
three major political parties. 

Today a coalition of the Liberal and 
Country Parties rules Australia. The 
Liberal Party represents roughly the 
property-owning and manufacturing 
groups, while the Country Party gets 
its backing mostly from ranchers and 
farmers. Robert Menzies, Liberal 
Party leader, is the Prime Minister. 

The opposition in parliament is 





BABY CROCODILE in Australia, 
which is also the land of the kangaroo 


today furnished by the Labor Party, 
representing chiefly the country’s 
workers and trade unions. The Labor 
Party was in power during the World 
War II period, but lost out in 1949. 
New balloting is expected to take 
place soon. The last election was in 
the spring of 1951, and it is required 
that federal elections be held at inter- 
vals of not longer than three years. No 
matter which party wins the election, 


. though, Australia seems certain to con- 


tinue to cooperate closely with the 
United States and Great Britain, and 
to continue her farm and industrial 
progress at home. 





A POPULAR SQUARE in Lisbon, Portugal’s capital 


AN _ EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 





Portugal Starts New Adult Schools 


BIG educational program is under 

» way in Portugal. The Portuguese 
government is carrying on a national 
drive to teach everyone under 35 years 
of age how to read and write—if they 
do not already know how to do so. One 
estimate is that the teaching plan will 
affect 4 million people—or about half 
of the population. 

The story is this: Since 1911, Por- 
tugal has had a law requiring everyone 
to go through the elementary grades of 
school. The law was not always well 
enforced, especially in the first 15 or 
20 years after it was passed. As a re- 
sult, many adults today are not edu- 
cated. 

The Portuguese government started 
its latest schooling program to over- 
come this unfortunate situation. 
Classes have been set up in factories 
and business houses to teach workers. 
The government has directed that sol- 
diers cannot get out of the army until 
they learn to read and write—even if 
they have completed a required 6 years 
in military service. 


It’s Popular 


Surprisingly, the school program 
appears to have become popular. There 
was some grumbling at the outset 
among factory workers, who had to 
take time after the regular work-day 
to zo to classes. Now, Portuguese 
say, the students aren’t satisfied with 
the elementary classes. They want 
more schooling. 

The teaching program can be im- 
portant to the United States, as Por- 
tugal is our ally in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization for defending 
Europe against communism. The Por- 
tuguese navy is doing a good job in 
helping to patrol the southern Atlantic 
Ocexn against enemy attack. As the 
Portuguese population becomes in- 
creasingly educated, the people will be 
ever. more able than they now are to 
help do the European defense job. 

Portugal is about the size of Indiana 
and has a population of around 8% 
million. The mainland is tucked into 
the southwestern corner of Europe 
next door to Spain, and has a coastline 
on the Atlantic. The Azores Islands, 
800 miles to the west, and the Madeira 
Islands, over 500 miles to the south- 


west, are considered a part of Portugal 
proper. (Portugal, in addition, has 
colonies in Africa, including Angola 
and Mozambique, and in Asia, includ- 
ing Portuguese India and Timor.) 

Mountains rise above rich valleys in 
a good part of the Portuguese main- 
land. A number of rivers cross the 
country from Spain to empty into the 
Atlantic. Among the rivers is the 
Tagus, the mouth of which gives Lis- 
bon, the Portuguese capital, one of 
Europe’s finest harbors. 

Most of the Portuguese engage in 
agriculture, forestry, and fishing. 
Many of the people are very poor and 
use ancient methods in their work. 
In Lisbon, women carry baskets of fish 
or flowers atop their heads. Fisher- 
men use boats similar to those built 
by Phoenician sailors long ago. 

The warm climate is favorable for 
the growing of grapes, one of the coun- 
try’s leading agricultural products. 
From cork-tree forests, Portugal gets 
large amounts of cork—which is the 
nation’s most valuable export. Fruit- 
growing is important, and Portugal 
usually ranks third in the world as a 
producer of olives and olive oil. 

Portugal has an elected president 
and a legislature, the National Assem- 
bly. Real power in the country, how- 
ever, is held by Premier Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar. Although he is usu- 
ally ranked as a dictator, Salazar is 
given credit for kceping his country 
politically and economically stable. 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
March 8, 15, 22, and 29. The answer 
key appears in the April 5 issue of The 
Civic Leader. Seoring: If grades are to 
be calculated on a percentage basis, we 
suggest that a deduction of 3 points 
be made for each wrong or omitted 
answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. Southeast Asia is important to us 
and our allies because of its (a) vast 
military strength; (b) strategic location 
on the Baltic and Mediterranean seas; 
(c) products; (d) ability to beat back 
communism without any outside help. 


2. The governor of Puerto Rico is se- 
lected by (a) the U. S. President; (b) 
the Puerto Rican people; (c) the Organi- 
zation of American States; (d) the U. S. 
Supreme Court. : 


3. Plans of Egypt’s present rulers call 
for (a) an early military alliance with 
Russia; (b) immediate participation in 
a Middle East alliance against commu- 
nism; (c) breaking up the estates of 
large landowners; (d) settling Egypt’s 


- excess population in Saudi Arabia. 


4. Numerous Republicans and Demo- 
crats believe that Congress should adopt 
new rules to (a) guarantee fair pro- 
cedures in congressional investigations; 
(b) do away with all congressional in- 
vestigations; (c) force witnesses to tes- | 
tify before congressional committees; 
(d) require that congressional commit- 
tees be doubled in size. 


5. A major problem facing European 
nations in their African colonies is (a) 
the rapid growth of communism in all 
parts of Africa; (b) rising nationalism 
among colonial peoples; (c) the lack of 
mineral and water resources; (d) finding 
foreign markets for African products. 


6. The President and supporters of 
Senator Bricker have disagreed sharply 
over the Senator’s controversial bill to 
(a) increase U. S. tariffs; (b) limit 
Presidential treaty powers; (c) elimi- 
nate farm subsidies; (d) stop aid to 
states. 


7. The charge that the Republican 
Party is “divided against itself” was 
made recently in a speech by (a) Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; (b) Joseph McCarthy; 
(c) John Foster Dulles; (d) Adlai Stev- 


enson. 


8. Republican Party spokesmen point 
out that Democrats ran two opposing 
candidates in the Presidential campaign 
and election of (a) 1948; (b) 1952; (c) 
1940; (d) 1944. 


9. It is the purpose of the Fifth 
Amendment to (a) help protect accused 
persons against unfair or cruel treat- 
ment; (b) help accused persons to avoid 
exposure and escape punishment; (c) 
enable the courts to determine guilt or 
innocence quickly; (d) protect the gov- 
ernment against spies and saboteurs. 


10. The Eisenhower administration’s 
attitude toward further cuts in federal 
taxes on individuals is (a) neutral; (b) 
favorable; (c) undecided; (d) unfavor- 
able. 


11. Two British colonies in Africa that 
are moving toward self-rule are (a) 
Egypt and Libya; (b) Algeria and Mo- 
rocco; (c) Gold Coast and Nigeria; (d) 
Mozambique and Angola. 


12: A federal law to grant immunity 
to witnesses appearing before congres- 
sional committees is being sponsored by 
(a) Senator Pat McCarran; (b) Irving 
Peress; (c) Bernard Baruch; (d) Henry 
Lodge, Jr. 


13. Southeast Asia will be a major 
subject of discussion later this month 
at an international conference to be held 
in (a) The Hague; (b) Paris; (c) Ca- 
racas; (d) Geneva. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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14. An advantage enjoyed by Puerto 
Rico is (a) great wealth of mineral re- 
sources; (b) free trade with the United 
States; (c) wide variety of manufactur- 
ing industries; (d) enormous oil reserves. 


15. The United States is distressed be- 
cause, thus far, Egypt has (a) failed to 
establish any government since King 
Farouk was overthrown; (b) granted 
the use of Egyptian military bases to 
Russia; (c) refused to join other Middle 
East countries in a defense agreement 
against communism; (d) continued to 
ship large quantities of oil to Russia. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question. 


16. India’s Prime Minister Nehru is 
displeased with qur program for sending 
military aid to 





17. The major part of Puerto Rico’s 
income comes from exports of 


18. The Senate recently approved 


as Chief Justice of 





the United States. 


19. Communists have been trying to 
gain power by war for more than seven 
years in the Southeast Asian land of 





20. Most of the people of Egypt live in 
the fertile valley of the 
River. 


21. The Suez Canal connects the Medi- 
terranean with the Sea. 


22. The most important colonial pow- 
ers of Africa are Great Britain, Portu- 
gal, Belgium, and 





Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


23. Robert Stevens 

24. Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

25. Edward Murrow 

26. William Knowland 

27. Luis Munoz Marin 

A. President of Guatemala 

B. Prominent news commentator 

C. Secretary of the Army 

D. U. S. Attorney General 

E. Governor of Puerto Rico 

F. Republican Senate floor leader. 

After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the letter of the word 


or phrase that makes the best definition 
of the word in italics. 


28. His great erudition surprised 
everyone. (a) strength; (b) wealth; 
(c) influence; (d) knowledge. 


29. Obsolete aircraft are often found 
in use. (a) out of date; (b) jet-pro- 
pelled; (c) dangerous; (d) motor-driven. 


380. His absence was noted a fortnight 
later. (a) one week; (b) two weeks; (c) 
ten days; (d) four days. 


31. They appeared to be disconsolate. 
(a) enthusiastic; (b) angry; (c) fright- 
ened; (d) sad. 


32. His suggestion was not pertinent 
to the discussion. (a) vital; (b) danger- 
ous; (c) related; (d) enlightening. 


33. Her candor won the support of the 
committee. (a) attention; (b) courage; 
(c) frankness; (d) opinion. 


Jobs for Tomorrow - - - In Banking Field 


TENOGRAPHERS, accountants, 
bookkeepers, tellers, and invest- 
ment experts—these are some of the 
various trained personnel who work 
in banks. Banking is a combination 
of occupations and offers jobs to in- 
dividuals trained in a number of fields. 
Your duties, if you choose banking 
as your life’s work, will depend on the 
particular kind of training you have 
had. All people in a bank, however, 
work together to carry out its chief 
operations. These are: (1) To accept 
and take care of money that is left 
with the bank for safekeeping; (2) to 
lend money to individuals or business 
firms; and (3) to transfer money from 
place to place. 

Your qualifications should include 
a facility in handling numbers and an 
aptitude for doing arithmetic. Even 
a secretary or typist will deal with fig- 
ures and must be able to understand 
the simpler aspects of a financial state- 
ment. 

Other required qualities are accu- 
racy, absolute honesty, and the ability 
to keep from disclosing confidential 
matters. Everyone in a bank—from 
the messenger to the president—learns 
facts which, if discussed openly, might 
seriously injure individuals and busi- 
ness concerns. 

Your training will depend upon the 
type of banking job you want to take 
up. If you want to be a secretary or 
stenographer, you should learn short- 
hand and typing. If you want to be 
a bookkeeper, you should learn how to 
handle business records. If you want 


to reach an executive position, a col- 
lege education would be helpful. In 
college, you would take courses in 
money and banking, elementary ac- 
counting, business administration, and 
other subjects. 

Whether you have a college degree 
or only a high school diploma (and 
many banking officials have only the 
latter), you will probably start at the 
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bottom. Banking, like a number of 
other fields, can be learned only from 
experience. Practical courses, and 
theoretical ones, too, are helpful to 
an over-all understanding of how a 
bank operates. Nevertheless, the 
judgment and background needed, if 
you are to hold a responsible post, come 
only from actual work on the job. 

In most banks, employes are given 
a chance to learn the duties of the in- 








stitution’s various departments. These 
include a division which investigates 
individuals and business firms that 
want to borrow money, another one 
which decides how certain funds of 
the bank should be invested, and still 
others which perform varied services. 

After a young banker has worked 
in several of the departments, he or 
she will be assigned to one of them 
on a regular basis. 

Your income is not likely to be high. 
In a small town, you may start with 
a salary of less than $40 a week; in 
a city, about $50. The majority of 
experienced male tellers earn from 
$2,500 to $4,000 a year. Women tell- 
ers usually earn less than men. Many 
junior bank executives earn from 
$3,500 to $4,500 a year, and a com- 
paratively few executives in the larger 
cities earn much larger incomes than 
these. 

Advantages include the opportunity 
to engage in a highly respected ‘‘white 
collar” occupation. Also, work in a 
bank usually offers job security and 
pension plans for retirement. 

Disadvantages are (1) promotions, 
though available, may come slowly be- 
cause advancement opportunities sel- 
dom arise until an older employe re- 
tires; and (2) some banking jobs, such 
as those of tellers who stand on their 
feet much of the day, can become tire- 
some and monotonous. 

Further information may be obtained 
from bankers in your locality or from 
the local office of your State Employ- 
ment Service. 





Historical Backgrounds -- Time System 


AYLIGHT-SAVING time will be 
put into effect in late April or 
early May as has long been customary, 
in numerous cities and towns through- 
out the country. Clocks will be moved 
ahead one hour, and the daylight-sav- 
ing method will be in use until fall. 

Under such circumstances, the trav- 
eler will have to be on the alert if he 
wants to be sure of catching a train 
or plane. A city may be on daylight 
time, but trains or planes probably will 
be using standard time—so as not to 
upset normal operation of nation-wide 
transportation systems. 

Except for the daylight-saving pe- 
riod, clocks are uniform through each 
of the four big U. S. standard time 
zones. The zones were developed in 
fairly recent times. 

Some 70 years ago, each town or 
community set its clocks as it pleased. 
Either it would establish its own 
“standard time,” through observation 
of the sun, or it would adopt the 
standard of some nearby city. 

For each locality, noon was set at 
approximately the time when the sun 
was nearest to being directly overhead. 
As the sun passed across the country 
from east to west, the various com- 
munities would observe it and fix their 
own noons. As a result, the nation’s 
clocks probably were set in hundreds 
of ways. There were at least 27 dif- 
ferent time standards in Illinois alone. 

When it was exactly noon in Chi- 
cago, it was 11:27 in Omaha, 11:50 in 
St. Louis, 12:07 in Indianapolis, 12:13 
in Cincinnati, and 12:31 in Pittsburgh. 

For a long while, Kansas City had 
no uniform time standard at all. The 


city’s leading jewelers were the gen- 
erally accepted timekeepers, but each 
of them set his own standard and no 
two agreed. 

During our country’s earliest years, 
the confusion of time systems did not 
make too much difference. The various 
towns and communities were isolated 
from one another to a far greater de- 
gree than ours are at present. In most 
cases, people who used one standarc 
of local time didn’t have close contact 


with people who used some other stand- 


ard. 

Today, though, we could hardly get 
along under a system involving hun- 
dreds of time zones. Airlines, rail- 
ways, buses, radio and TV networks—- 
none of these could operate satisfac- 
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USN PHOTO 
THIS CLOCK, in the Naval Observa- 
tory, Washington, D. C., starts signals 
that go out by radio to give correct 
time to all parts of the United States. 





torily without some simple, uniform 
way of telling the time. 

It was because the long railroads 
became hopelessly snarled in the con- 
fusion of local time standards that 
our present system was finally adopted. 
In 18838, the railway companies set up 
a plan by which the United States was 
divided into four huge belts—Pacific, 
Mountain, Central, and Eastern. These 
are the zones which, with slightly dif- 
ferent boundaries, still exist today. 
(For a time there was a fifth zone, 
taking in the eastern part of Maine. 
It is no longer used in the U. S.) 

Standard time is uniform through- 
out each of the four present areas, and 
there is exactly an hour’s difference 
between adjoining zones. Thus, when 
it is noon in Washington, D. C., it is 
11:00 in the morning in Chicago, 10:00 
in Denver, and 9:00 in San Francisco. 

The railroads persuaded the whole 
nation to follow their pattern of 
standard time zones. The arrange- 
ment was put into operation without 
federal legislation of any kind. It was 
not until 1918 that Congress wrote 
the railroads’ time system into law. 

While the railroads were setting up 
uniform time zones for the United 
States, efforts were made to create a 
similar arrangement for the whole 
world. In 1884, more than two dozen 
countries sent delegates to an inter- 
national conference for this purpose 
in Washington, D. C. This meeting 
laid foundations for the present world 
system of time zones—a system which, 
throughout much of the globe, oper- 
ates like the one we have in the United 
States. 





